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HOMERIC CRITICISM 

The critic, whatever else he may be, is first of all a mediator. 
As the justice of our supreme court from a profound study of 
legal principles interprets our laws, that they fulfil their function 
and be utilized, so the critic of poetry by his superior knowledge 
makes the enduring elements of a poem available for the enjoy- 
ment and inspiration of his generation. When a poet is in 
complete rapport with his audience no criticism is necessary. 
The need arises when a poem encounters rivals in its own or 
other literary genres, passes to a new generation, or overleaps 
the gulf separating nations or different periods of culture. The 
kind of mediation which criticism supplies differs with the cir- 
cumstances, but its value always depends on the degree with 
which it satisfies some demand of its time. Criticism of Homer, 
by which is commonly understood the so-called higher criticism, 
has failed to do this. It has failed to make Homeric poetry 
available to the present generation. 

The epithet 'Homeric' as used in the phrases, 'Homeric 
laughter', Homeric appetites', has a peculiarly hearty and human 
connotation. It refreshes our spirits like a breath of early dawn ; 
for it recalls us to the time "when life", to quote Professor San- 
tayana, "was like the light of day" in those "truly vital and 
instinctive days of the human spirit". But the word 'Homeric', 
when applied to criticism to-day, suggests anything but the 
vital and the human. Criticism of other poetry aims to point 
out to less poetic natures whatever the poet's sensitive mind 
has felt and expressed that is new and fine in the realms of 
beautiful thought. But the Homeric critic is an outcast from 
the fold of poetic criticism. We must and we do ignore him 
whenever we would submit our spirits to the influence of that 
poetry which has longest and most deeply inspired and recreated 
the human imagination. 

The higher critic concerns himself less with the beauties of 
Homeric poetry than with its imperfections, real or supposed. 
Like Dionysus in the contest between ^Eschylus and Euripides 
in the Frogs of Aristophanes, he says: "Homer, you recite; and 
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you, Critic, look out for the blemish." There are indications 
that some day in that not far distant future the Homeric critic 
of the nineteenth century may present, like Dionysus, a certain 
comic aspect. But certainly in these present days of general 
reconstruction it is worth while asking ourselves whether the 
new age should not demand a saner and more logical, as well 
as a more profitable, view of Homeric criticism. 

I intentionally use the word 'saner'. Socretes, Xenophon tells 
us, turned away from the natural science of his day because its 
conclusions were both unprofitable to man and in themselves 
logically unsound, and he compared the natural philosophers to 
the insane, because the minds of both reacted to the same facts 
in ways so divergent and contradictory. There is no need to 
show in detail the closeness of the parallel to the higher criti- 
cism of Homer. A single illustration will suffice: A German 
reviewer recently pointed out by means of the parallel column 
how Bethe and von Wilamowitz reached absolutely opposite con- 
clusions from their analysis of the episode of the Exchange of 
Armor in the Iliad, but instead of inferring that the whole 
method was unsound, the reviewer merely suggested that some 
new basis of analysis was needed ; since then a book has actually 
appeared in which the new basis, the psychological element, is 
used— with equally absurd results. 

The German, whose foster-child is the higher criticism — the 
real father was the Abbe D'Aubignac — maintains that this is 
the only scientific method. Now of any science one may demand 
that its data and its criterion shall be chosen more or less in 
accordance with what other similar sciences regard as logical 
and reasonable. The data of science have a certain degree of 
stability and permanence. But the German critics of Homer 
have taken up one series of data after another only to discard 
them. I will not weary the reader with the list. Consider also 
the nature of the German criterion, — both what it rejects and 
what it accepts. The Iliad and the Odyssey are companion 
pieces as certainly as are the two golden cups from Vaphio. 
The essential unity even of the Iliad is not open to question. 
It is recognized by all who treat the poem as poetry, beginning 
with Aristotle. It has been proven by Mure, from the consis- 
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tency of its characters ; by Professor Mackail, from the uniformity 
of its atmosphere of 'white heat' ; by Lang, from the develop- 
ment of the plot, and by Professor Scott and many others, from 
countless details. In view of this it is not unreasonable to 
assume that a single poet, to whom antiquity assigned both 
poems, may have spent years or even a lifetime upon them, and 
that if this be true, there must have been changes in his views, 
his language, his style, his tone, and in the level of his inspira- 
tion. Contradictory features similar to those on which critics 
base their theories have been paralleled in other poets : in Goethe 
and Schiller by Rothe; in Virgil by Mure; in Milton by Mac- 
kail; and in many others by Laurand. But all this evidence the 
higher critics ignore. And what is the scientific criterion that 
takes its place? The greatest living German Hellenist, von Wil- 
amowitz, bases his destructive analysis of the Iliad on the feel- 
ing for style and creative power, a purely subjective criterion 
which must differ with each critic. No wonder that Professor 
Santayana compares the German genius to a shooting star, which 
offers no guarantees for the future. Surely it is no polestar to 
guide the mariner who would make new discoveries in — 

"That wide expanse 
That deep-brow'd Homer ruled as his demesne." 

I am aware that an American scholar has recently pointed out 
that the unitarian view of Homer also rests on a hypothesis ; and 
I do not forget that all science must proceed by hypotheses, and 
by adopting as data whatever seems to be available. Further- 
more, I recognize with respect and gratitude all that Germany 
has done for the study of Homer and for the training of Ameri- 
can scholars. But the German higher criticism of Homer is 
like a stream which has lost itself in the sands : the time has 
come when it no longer has value except as a philological exer- 
cise, just as in the time of Socrates the Ionian philosophy had 
outlived its usefulness. 

Let me take another illustration. The stock arguments of 
higher criticism are, first, that a passage is to be rejected because 
it is an imitation of one found elsewhere; and, secondly, that it 
is not 'Homeric' because it is not like anything found else- 
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where. This reminds me of the way in which Calvinism was 
described by a Vermont clergyman : — 

"You can, and you can't. 
You will and you won't. 
You'll be damned if you do ! 
You'll be damned if you don't ! " 

Calvinism, like the Ionian philosophy, had its day of usefulness, 
but the world outgrew them both ; and the sooner that the higher 
criticism of Homer becomes emeritus, the better for that sphere 
of the human spirit that can profit by the inspiration of great 
poetry. 

The capital crime of German higher criticism is that it would 
rob Homeric scholars of their heritage. In their keeping is the 
potency of Homer. German scholarship has become a tyranny, 
and it has tried, with too great success, to exile the literary or 
poetic critic from the ranks of the scholars by branding him 
with the sneering epithets 'unscholarly', 'amateurish', 'fanati- 
cal', 'blind', and the like. We philologists are apt to forget 
that our science, while great and worthy, is yet only ancillary to 
our duty of perpetuating the legacy of antiquity. The hand- 
maid must not become the imperious mistress. In blindly fol- 
lowing Germany we are in danger of selling our heritage, as 
Thoreau said, for a 'mess of learning'. Philology as a science 
naturally implies the systemization of one's observations. But 
to the German this systemization becomes the chief end, and 
the basis of method may be as subjective as you will. It is per- 
haps because American philologists went to school to Germany 
that we are accused of dealing in formulse. Rules and formulae, 
as Dr. Johnson remarked, have been learned and then forgotten 
by the best critics. They must be used sparingly in criticizing 
poetry, but they are the goal of the grammarian. He who has 
properly based Oun, has achieved a formula. Now a formula is 
like a fetter on the understanding; it hinders intellectual loco- 
motion. The Homerist who suffers his mental limbs to be fet- 
tered by the formula? of German higher criticism, will lack the 
apparatus needed for that most effective of refutations, the pro- 
bare ambulando — or shall we say, probare volando, for Homer's 
poetry will carry the unfettered reader aloft on wings sublime. 
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Ten years ago Professor Shorey pleaded brilliantly for a change 
in the allegiance of American classicists from Germany to France. 
The French are sound scholars, and they are critics by nature. 
The French mind has the clarity of vision and expression, the 
interest in the beautiful and the good taste, the love of fine 
workmanship, and the belief in ideas and the loyalty to ideals 
which the Homeric critic needs if by his mediation he is to 
make Homer available to the present age. Yet the French 
critics of the past century turned their backs on Homer, partly 
because Germany was supreme in classical scholarship and her 
views on Homer were tacitly accepted across the Rhine, but 
chiefly, I think, because we lack for Homer the data on which 
the great French critics of the nineteenth century relied. The 
race, milieu, moment, which Taine demanded, are not clearly 
defined for Homer. Nor have we the ethical data on which the 
Calvanistically trained Scherer based so largely his brilliant 
syntheses. Besides, Scherer sccepted the results of the higher 
criticism — witness his essay on Grote's theory of the composition 
of the Iliad. But from Ste. Beuve, at least, we might have 
expected some constructive Homeric criticism. Ste. Beuve 
loved Homer more than perhaps did any other Frenchman: it is 
said that he would leave the room if anyone spoke against Homer. 
He was a unitarian, too, but of a cautious and diffident sort; to 
him Homer was a primitive singer of epic lays, like a poet of 
the Chansons de Geste. Now a primitive bard, like Demodocus, 
for example, is less a person than the mouthpiece of his times 
and his audience. He fails to offer the starting-point of the 
critical method of Ste. Beuve, which is the personality of the 
poet. In Essai sur Virgile we read : — 

"One does not measure Homer. By measuring I mean 
pointing out the exact role which the man played, of his 
talent and the sources from which he drew ; knowing the 
atmosphere of his time and of the generations before him ; 
seeing clearly all around him." 

So the greatest of the most critical of modern nations renounced 
the task of analyzing and interpreting the poet whom he perhaps 

loved most. 
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The criticism for which France stands gives us no hope of a 
definite solution of the problem of what Homeric criticism should 
be. Yet France has her scientific criticism, too, the esthopsy- 
chology of Hennequin. This work offers too many helpful sug- 
gestions to deserve the scorn that Saintsbury heaps upon it, but 
it has one fundamental weakness: like the Germans, M. Henne- 
quin, who, it must be remembered, died too young and too soon 
after publishing his Critique Scientifiquc to develop his theories 
very far, applies science too rigidly to poetry, and the result is 
likewise a more or less cut-and-dried system. 

Where, then, shall the Homeric scholar turn for anew method 
of criticism ? Or shall he accept Mr. Brownell's opinion that he 
has no business to be a critic, because, first, — as Mr. Brownell 
only implies — the classical scholar lacks the breadth of culture 
which the critic needs, and secondly, because as teachers they 
deal only with the 'canonical and the consecrated', while the 
critic, like the poet, is a creator ? Now if it be admitted that the 
critic is also a mediator, may there not be a mediation between 
the canonical, and even between the consecrated, and one's own 
times? May not the canon be in danger of losing its sanction, 
and the consecrated its sanctity? And surely the scholar should 
aim at breadth of culture too! One may also reply to Mr. 
Brownell that only those who know a poet — and when the poet 
writes in a foreign language, these must be the philologists — 
have the right to criticize him. Then either the critics must 
become philologists, or the philologists critics, if Homer is to 
come to his own in this age. 

The study of Homer in the past has in general answered to 
some demand of the times. And these have been in one or 
other of three directions. Browning in his Death in the Desert, 
says that man unites in himself three souls: 

" What Does, What Knows, What Is, three souls, one man." 

Action, knowledge, realization in an expanded life — the first 
two have, in a general way, marked the aims of Homeric study 
at different times in the past. Homer has served as a model for 
imitation — for doing something; there is no need nor demand for 
that to-day. His poetry has also served as^a storehouse of knowl- 
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edge, and especially as a corpus vile for the extension of philo- 
logical knowledge, and in doing this he has also fulfilled a need. 
But Plato warns us that an over-development of the character- 
istic feature of a political state leads to its destruction ; classical 
studies toward the end of the last century, by becoming too 
purely philological — I use this word in its narrower sense of 
grammatical and linguistic science — nearly met disaster. The 
present age resembles the early Renaissance in being an age of 
realization. We demand the utilization of everything that can 
make this life mean more to all who live to-day. Homer offers 
much that the present generation can utilize. I have no time to 
specify, but only to indicate a possible way of making Homer 
utilizable. Ste. Beuve said that we cannot measure Homer. Per- 
haps this may be interpreted to mean also that, to take an illus- 
tration from dietetics, we cannot estimate accurately the spirit- 
ual elements in his poetry that correspond to the facts, carbohy- 
drates and proteins of food. But science has recently discovered 
that what we eat contains, besides these, certain other elements 
which are necessary for life. These are the vitamines. Homer's 
poetry contains a vitamine for the human spirit, and one, it 
should be added, that is soluble in higher criticism. It is the 
duty of the new Homeric criticism to make this available for 
the quickening of the life of to-day. As Petrarch brought Homer 
out of the dust in which he had lain for centuries, so must the 
critic bring him away from the chips of the philological work- 
shop with which the past two generations have overlaid him. 
The workshop is essential, bnt we must not leave the poet there. 
Coleridge, I think it was, who defined genius as many men in 
one ; the genius of Homeric poetry is like a diamond with many 
facets : it is time to turn a new facet to the light. Past ages 
have regarded Homer as the source of all knowledge, as histo- 
rian, moralist, theologian, teacher, model, and whatnot? But I 
believe that when we really know our Homer, we shall see that 
he is essentially and simply the narrator of a great story,' and a 
great poet. The story, whether in its short form or as the novel, 
and the poem, are two of the most active forms of literature to- 
day. One aim of Homeric criticism is to search for the secret 
of Homer's power in these two directions. Now in the first 
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place we cannot determine what produced Homer, what steps 
in civilization or in the growth of the poet's art made Homer 
possible, as we can determine for Dante or Virgil, for example. 
We only know that before him blazed the sun of a long and 
glorious Day in the Great Year of human existence, and that 
the poet somehow caught up and preserved for the world the rays 
of that sun shining as in the afterglow. Therefore as we are 
debarred from knowing what influenced Homer, why not reverse 
the historical method, and study what Homer influenced, and 
what he made possible, and measure as far as we can what 
effect Homer had upon his admirers and critics in various ages; 
what facets of genius he turned to the light during the course of 
the centuries; and then analyze these carefully to find the per- 
manent good and to discard the useless ? 

Secondly, we cannot know the personality of Homer. Perhaps 
this is not altogether an evil. Since Goethe wrote: — 

" Hochstes Gliick der Erdenkinder 
1st doch die Personlichkeit," 

this important element in literature has received ever-increasing 
stress, until to-day we are in danger of caring more for the 
author than for his work. Homer therefore offers the enticing 
and useful problem of determining more precisely than ever 
before, and with reference to new tastes and needs, what are the 
elements of abiding value in the first great poem and story of 
our western civilization, entirely without regard to the individu- 
ality of its author. And it may be that some gifted literary 
portrait-painter will give us from the poems themselves a new 
idealized picture of Homer that shall supply to our imagination 
what history has failed to preserve. It may be that someone will 
discover some new source of vital power that will give increased 
potency to our writers of stories, and to our young and vigorous, 
if still groping, poets. How we should go about this I can only 
summarily — as well as diffidently — suggest. We need to enlist 
the students of other literatures, especially of our own. And 
for this purpose we must make available to them the results of 
Homeric study. There is many a fertile field for our graduate 
students in the analyzing and sifting, and even in the translating 
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and indexing, of the Scholia and of Eustathius; in making a 
variorum commentary on Homer; in preparing a concordance or 
complete index to an English Homer. And then there remains 
the most important work of all, the intense and minute examina- 
tion of the poet's style, and of his method of constructing his 
story and presenting the details. Here is room for the best 
training that philology can give. 

And so in conclusion, I think that the highest criticism will 
turn to France for its guiding spirit. It will unite Ste. Beuve's 
analytical power and love for the work, with the synthesis of a 
Scherer. It will not neglect the emphasis upon the achievements 
of the past as the only sound basis for progress, and the insight 
into new and fruitful fields for investigation, which marked the 
critical method of Brunetiere, nor will it overlook entirely sug- 
gestions from Taine and Hennequin, especially that we must 
recognize the psychological bond which holds the poet to his 
audience, both contemporary and later. It will seek that broad 
culture which both Arnold and Mr. Brownell demand of the 
critic. And it will gratefully make use of those philological 
sinews which half-a-century and more under German tutelage 
has developed. And thus uniting literary and philological criti- 
cism — which ought never to have been separated — it will try to 
discover the elements of living and permanent value which Homer 
has to offer this generation; above all, to transfer from his 
poetry into our own life and literature that element of freshness, 
directness and distinction which is so peculiarly 'Homeric'. 

After all, it is not so much a method that we need as an 
attitude of mind, one that Mr. Brownell demands when he con- 
cludes that the highest service of criticism is — 

"to secure 'that the true and the beautiful, and not the 
ugly and the false, may in wider and wider circles of appre- 
ciation be esteemed to be the good." 

Samuel E. Bassett. 
The University of Vermont. 



